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The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. With a Review of the History 
of Reading and Writing and of Methods, Texts, and Hygiene in Reading. 
By Edmund Burke Huey. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1908. — pp. xvi, 469. 

Professor Huey's Book is interesting, well written, and useful. In its 
first part, which is the most valuable part to the psychologist, he has 
brought together the results of research on various psychological problems 
connected with the reading process, such as the question of vision during 
eye-movement, the amount seen during pauses, the factors that determine 
the recognition of a word, the function of inner speech during reading, 
and the rate of reading. The author' s theory of the mental processes in- 
volved in the activity of reading is substantially as follows. Certain domi- 
nant letters condition the recognition of words, not, however, by being 
separately recognized as letters. Meanings are connected largely with the 
inner speech set off by the visual recognition of the words. Meanings 
are not to any great extent images, but ' feelings,' for the most part unana- 
lyzable. ' * Each meaning-feeling is very much itself and unlike every 
other." The reviewer would prefer the term ' unanalyzed ' to ' unanalyza- 
ble, ' here ; it would be a discouraging outlook for psychology if every 
meaning should turn out to be a wholly unique bit of experience. The 
eye, Professor Huey points out, runs ahead of the process of inner speech, 
and while the meaning is associated chiefly with the latter, some suggestion 
of it keeps pace with the eye. 

Part II, which deals with the history of written language and of reading, 

is of interest chiefly to the general reader, and the remainder of the book 

concerns the student of pedagogical methods. It is comforting to find, 

amid accounts of the bewildering and cumbrous machinery for teaching 

the child to read, that the author in his chapter on " Learning to Read at 

Home ' ' has still faith in the possibility of that natural method by which 

so many of us taught ourselves to read, with no realization whatever of the 

tremendous intellectual feat we were performing. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Vassar College. 

The Will to Doubt : An Essay in Philosophy for the General Thinker. 
By Alfred H. Lloyd. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1907. 
— pp. x, 285. 

One of the most difficult of tasks is that of writing a book on philoso- 
phy which shall be at once comprehensible to the general reader and accep- 
table to the professional philosopher ; for curiously enough, when the writer 
on philosophical subjects lays aside his technical language, he too often 
discards at the same time his regard for the ordinary rules of logic. It 
is not surprising, then, if Professor Lloyd has not wholly succeeded in 
his attempt, and if The Will to Doubt, though often interesting and some- 
times suggestive, must nevertheless be characterized as lacking in clearness 
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of statement and in accuracy of reasoning. One great virtue, however, 
must be conceded to it ; it is not stereotyped, and even in its faults, which 
are great, it avoids the academic commonplaces. 

The problem proposed is the investigation and evaluation of doubt, 
which is justly recognized as an important factor in the intellectual life of 
the present, and, indeed, of all times. As stated in the preface, the thesis 
of the book is that doubt is essential to real belief ; but in the following 
chapters the course of the argument tends to identify the two, and thus to 
make it possible to apply to doubt whatever assertions can be shown to 
hold of belief. Moreover, one has constantly to reckon with the assump- 
tions that whatever is possible is real, and that every idea vouches for the 
existence of a corresponding reality, the nature of which is left in obscurity, 
but which is described as other than the conscious processes involved, and 
also as constituting the object of every doubter's implicit creed. The larg- 
est portion of the book is given up to an examination, first of the ordinary, 
then of the scientific views, and the usual confusions and contradictions in- 
herent in experience are set forth. Especial emphasis is laid upon the 
paradoxes of science, which are to be regarded as a justification of the 
doubter's position, since they lead beyond the limitations which science 
would otherwise be unable to recognize, much less overcome. The same 
mode of treatment is applied to the contradictions between the individual 
and the social sides of human personality, and here too " doubt is found to 
make for belief.' ' There follows a glorification of Descartes as a typical 
doubter, and the book ends with an account of the Doubter's World, in 
which contradiction is identified with the principle of activity and therefore 
made essential to all genuine knowledge and experience. The Hegelian- 
ism of the final chapters is extremely superficial in character, popular in the 
bad sense of the term, and filled with a sort of moral and religious unction, 
the nature of which may be gathered from a passage on page 205, in which 
the doctrine of continuous creation is said to represent God as "always up 
to date ' ' in his relations with the world. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 
Wells College. 

Der Intellektualismus in der Griechischen Ethik. Von Max Wundt. 
Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1907. — pp. vi, 104. 

This treatise is, as the author informs us, a preliminary study to a larger 
work on Greek ethics, which will aim to examine the relations of scientific 
ethics to the general ethical thought of the Greeks. Such an undertaking 
will make necessary a thorough treatment of the Pre-Socratic period, in 
which the most important ethical movements to be found in the later 
systems had already been developed or at least foreshadowed. Dr- 
Wundt' s thesis is that Greek ethics is, in spite of occasional limitations, 
wholly intellectualistic, that the intellectualistic conception is deeply rooted 
in the moral consciousness of the Greeks. The Socratic principle that 



